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England their inquiries may carry them, will now find the Florula 
a convenient manual, and a safe guide in the study of one of the 
most fascinating of all the departments of natural history. 



3. — A Treatise on Crimes and Misdemeanors, hy William 
Oldnall Russell, of Lincoln's Inn, Esq. Barrister at 
Law. First American Edition, with additional Notes 
of Decisions in the American Courts. By Daniel 
Davis, Solicitor General of Massachusetts. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
Boston. Cummings, Milliard & Co. 1824. 
Russell's Treatise on Crimes and Misdemeanors is not only 
the most complete and the latest, but is also the most approved of 
the modern digests on the subject. It contains the principles re- 
lative to every indictable offence except high treason, collected 
with immense labor from the works of his predecessors and from 
the statute books, from the new cases in the various printed re- 
ports, and many manuscript cases of undoubted authenticity. By it, 
the errors of other authors are corrected and their deficiencies sup- 
plied, and the profession presented with an abstract of the vast 
mass of authorities on the definitions, descriptions, distinctions 
and consequences of criminal acts. The subject of evidence on 
criminal prosecutions is not fully treated of; and that of process 
and other matters of practice wholly passed over ; nor are pre- 
cedents of indictments introduced ; the author conceiving that the 
law on these subjects was abundantly afforded in several recent 
publications, particularly in Chitty's Treatise on Criminal Law. 

The only works on this express subject published in England 
before the Restoration, setting aside Lambard, Crompton and 
Dalton, who confined themselves chiefly to justices of the peace, 
are Sir William Staundforde's, and the Third Institute. Staund- 
forde was always much esteemed ; but Coke was early question- 
ed and denied to be safe authority. His book is very incom- 
plete ; it is unmethodical, like his other writings ; it was a 
posthumous work printed in its unfinished state. Hence, in the 
very first reign after it was published, the court of king's bench 
had repeated occasion to speak of its many errors ; and a learned 
judge, who left behind him a small but valuable collection of cases 
in crown law, Sir John Kelyng, used these remarkable words in 
respect of the Third Institute ; ' There are many things in his 
(Sir E. Coke's) Posthumous Works, which lie under a suspicion, 
whether they received no alteration, they coming out in the time 
of that which is called the long parliament, in the time of that 
desperate rebellion against King Charles the First.'* Thvis stood 

* Kelvin's Rep. pp. 2-1.49. 
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this branch of the law until the appearance of Hale's Summary, 
which was nothing more than a judicious and methodical outline of 
his learned Historia Placitorum Coronas, which, although the 
publication of it was ordered by the House of Commons in 1680, 
did not issue from (he press until more than fifty years after- 
wards, when the public approbation had already been preoccupied 
by Sergeant Hawkins' Elementary Treatise of the Pleas of the 
Crown. The high authority of the name of Sir Matthew Hale, 
and the sterling excellence of Hawkins, caused the profession to rest 
content with their works for a long period, without demanding any 
new compilation of Crown Law. Important additions were made 
to it from time to time, by the publication of Foster's Report and 
Discourses, Leach's Collection, and Blackstone's Commentaries ; 
and at length the number of undigested judicial decisions and 
penal statutes had become so immensely great, that a new abridg- 
ment of Crown Law was thought necessary, and undertaken, but left- 
incomplete, by Sir Edward Hyde East. In the mean time the 
indigesta moles of penal law has continued to swell during the 
lapse of twenty years, until Mr Russell found it more convenient 
to finish the task, which his predecessor abandoned, by beginning 
de novo and compiling an entire treatise, than by merely attempt- 
ing to make additions to East. 

It only remains to state what Mr Davis has done for the improve- 
ment of the American edition of Russell. This consists in the 
omission of one third in number of the entire chapters, and many 
considerable portions of others, which, says the editor, ' have no 
application' to the jurisprudence of this country ;' and in appending 
to the text notes of decisions made in our courts, and references 
to our statutes. He has succesfully applied to this work the pro- 
cess of amputation, which Messrs Sergeant and Lowber employ to 
much advantage, but, if anywise objectionably, with too sparing a 
hand, in republishing the crude modern English reports ; and which 
we strongly urged, not long since, as fit to be exerted in preparing 
improved editions of the old reporters. We do not need to have 
our shelves cumbered with expensive volumes of local foreign sta- 
tutes, and local foreign adjudications, of no actual, and hardly of 
any possible application to our laws. Yet our booksellers im- 
port and reprint them in the gross. We hope (he example now 
set will be generally imitated, whenever editions of bulky English 
law books are republished in America. 
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